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ABSTRACT 



Realizing that program success depends on the support 
the program receives from the users for which it was designed, 
personnel involved in the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) 
have designed an inservice training model to help educators develop 
skills required for implementing career education programs in the 
classroom. Phases of the devised staff development model include: (1) 
Staff Development cadre, (2) Inservice Coordinators, (3) General 
Orientation Of staff to Career Education, (4) Preparation for 
Specific Roles, and (5) Continuing Staff Development Activities. 
Program characteristics guiding the development of the model were: 
(1) The program should be based on identified staff needs and involve 
the participants in goal setting, (2) Human resources should be 
utilized to the fullest, (3) Planned activities in which the staff 
can be involved should be provided, (4) New experiences, built on 
previously introduced ones should be included, (5) Evaluations and 
needs assessment should be done periodically, and (6) The time for 
programs and activities should be consistent with the purpose at that 
period. (SN) 
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nr-SERVICE laJUCATION: VITAL TO CAREER EDOCATIOM DELTVERT 



Career Education is a needed, inspiring, and chaUenging educational 
concept whose tlxne has come. It promises to remove forever the artificial 
dichotomy between what is academic and what is vocational. It promises to 
make education more responsive to individual and changing social needs. It 
promises to put vocations and relevance back into the process of education, 
and to insure greater success in the "classroom" for all of our youth. 
With such promise and challenge, it is easy to understand why Career Educa- 
tion also is accepted by nearly all educators who fully understand what it 
means to them and their students. It is the development of that under- t 

standing that presefnts an exciting challenge to those of v^riistotSis^- tm^- 

I ' 

staff development. 

Many career education research and development programs are off and 
running throughout the nation but few programs as yet have been successfulOy 
in?)lemented in the classroom. And that's where it really counts, for ar^y 
educational plan is inert until it reaches the student. In the time avail- 
able, I want to review with you the approach to staff development that we 
are taking in the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) beini devel- 
oped by The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. j 

CCEM is comprised of several components - curriculm, guidanci, sop- 

I 

port systems, evaltiation, etc, • that to be effective must be brought 
together and properly synchronized. Staff development, when well ione, can 
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bring it all together as a dynamic vhole. Staff developm. at, when undone or 
poorly done, will result in a half-hearted and disjointed effort to imple- 
ment components which Lay appear as fragmented and unrelated parts. The 
latter cannot be allowed to happen! The con^onents of CCEM have been arti- 
culated, and we in the Staff Development Unit of CCEM have accepted the 
challenge to help teachers bring it all together. 

We accepted that challenge because we believe in-service education is 
vital to program adoption and delivery. It is the process which allows a 
felt need to germinate and grow to full life. It is the process which can 
facilitate the growth of those charged with the various roles and responsi- 
bilities required for in?)lementation. Helping these persons develop the 
commitment, the skills, and the knowledge is what in-service is all about* 

Because of their importance and because of the hational call for syste- 
matic planning and accountability, in-service leadiers must give the same 
attention to sharpened objectives, particularized content, and strategies 

as eDqpected of other educational staff. In-service fipr Career Education 

j 

cannot be viewed as a frill or an add-on to the present program. It must 
be considered as an integral feature, not one that ociturs a few days befoie 
school opens, after school, or just xa the s\3mmer# It must be woven into 
the ongoing organizational fabric of the system. \ 

Phases of a Comprehensive In-service Program 
Let's consider an In-service Change Model*^ which consists of several 
stages that could be used in developing a comprehensive lin-service education 



^ Prepared by Leslee J. Bishop, Professor of Curridulum and Instruction, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, while ietvixig^ks a project consul- 
tant. 



program for Career Education. (See Figure 1. ) 
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FIGURE 1. IN-SERVICE CHAMGE MODEL 

The introductica of Career Education in a system will bring with it 
a npw set of needs on the port of all staff. 75ducators have a fundamental 
drive towards growth and Improvement. All teachers, counselors, supervi- 
sors, and principals should participate in the search for program focus and 
direction. This implies that they should be deeply involved in the identi- 
fication and analysis of the system needs. 

To provide inputs for program development during the diagnostic stage, 
procedures must be established which aUow input from all professionals in 
ways appropriate to their expertise and responsibility. (Joel setting, 
identification of objectives, and producing specifications have their in- 
service component. In-service leaders at all levela of education should 
be uniquely qualified to exert leadership at this juncture. ■ 

At the point of program development, staff are needed for their exper- 
iences, their knovfledge, and their peer impact on other staff members. 



Directions and leadership can come from other sources such as consultants, 
research findings, and model programs tried elsewhere, but participation 
in the selection, adaptation, and commitment must come from staff involved 
in the program. 

Pilot testing can be a most exciting but painful process of experi- 
menting,- experiencing, researching, and monitoring. The selected staff 
involved in program piloting are critical to an assessment of appropriate- 
ness and adequacy and have a unique and important contribiitioh to make, 
that of determining the efficiency, the soundness, the impact, the prob- 
lems, and the solutions. 

Implementation demands full commitment by the total district. If 
you have achieved staff commitment and competency, in-service efforts 
will show their worth at this juncture of the process. Staff can use 
these, new skills and knor^ledge if: 

1. Superintendents and boards of education provide policy and 
budgetary sitpport; 

2. Supervisors help develop and sigoport the new educational 
design, its structure, and provide the assistance needed 
for its delivery; 

3. Building principals offer a professional climate, process, time, 
immediate and ongoing support, and operational leadership; 

Instructional staff help their peers in acquiring new ^knowledges 

and skills; _ ' 

5. Students Icnow the rationale, sense the commitment, and are 
willing to participate fully; and — 

6. Parents and other members of the community see results which 
match their previous program expectations. 

Finally , the formative and summative evaluation procedures which 

monitor instaUation, collect data, and assess discrepancies should 
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involve aU staff in appropriate activities. As the data are evaluated 
and conmrunicated through in-service activities, implications for staff 
review and grwrth are present. 

As the cycle is conpleted, the program and the staff will have maturedj'^ 

matured because aU staff members were vital to the process and'^lield ~* 

accountable in accordance with their responsibility and contribution. 
Career Education cannot be delivered by a segment of the operation, no one 
can be excluded. The real challenge of in-service is to make it happen 
and to permit ^all contributors to feel that they were one of the connecting 
links that made it happen. 

N . CCEM In-service Model 

One of the exciting challenges of working with the Career Education 
School-Based Mbdel at The Center, has been the opportunity to design and 
pilot test an in-service model. It has been challenging because we view 
the preparation of staff for implementing Career Education as the program 
element that could make the real difference between the success or failure 
of our Career Education efforts. 

As we viewed the curriculum, guidance, srjpport systems, evaluation, and 
other components of a comprehensive program being conceptualized and devel- 
oped, it was clear that new staff knowledge, attitudes, and skills would be 
needed for delivery of the Career Education program. These new attitudes 
and knowledge would then need to be transfoimed into changed professional 
behaviors. 

We felt that these professional behaviors could be realized and main- 
tained best if we involved local level school staff members |n the design 
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and implementation of ^ phases of the Career Education program- including 
their ovm in-service program. We accepted the position that if in-service 
education is to be successfy.1 in affecting behavioral change, two very 
important conditions must exist. First, the program must be designed to 
meet the needs, interests, and concerns of the clientele it serves, and 
second, the clientele must have a voice in determining the ways and means 
that are used to alleviate their concerns. In addition, the program must 
allov; for the modem processes of group dynamics, for practical approaches 
to identifiable problems, and for horizontal and vertical communication. 

While developing a theoretical as weU as an empirical basis for the 
CCEM in-service program, we reviewed many of the experiences" recorded in 
past national attempts to alte- educational programs. We were able to 
select from the literature and our experiences, several program character- 
istics which have served as general guidelines for our in-service program 
development efforts. These characteristics include the following. 

CCEM In-service Program Characteristics 

1. Programs should be based on the identified needs 6fl)rofessional 

2. Participants should be involved in goals and objective setting. 

3. Staff inputs sho^ad be sought and utilized in program design and 
development. 

U. Planned activities must include active staff participation and pro- 
vide opportunities for practice. 

5. Programs should start where previous experiences ended. 

6. Needs assessment shouJ.d be both periodic and continuous. 

7. All activities should be evaluated for the purpose of improvement 
and outcome assessment. 
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8* Programs and activities should be conducted in prime time. 

Although the immediate goal of our in-service efforts focus on helping 
staff to change their behavior, the ultimate goal is to facilitate ixrqproved 
gro^rth in children. / 

The CCEM Staff Development Operational Model may be viewed as having 
five dynamic and sequential phases, each of which consists of one or more 
steps (See Figure 2). Phases I and H are concerned with the selection, 
organization, and training of personnel who will bear major responsibility 
locally for planning and conducting the in-service* program. The personnel 
includes the Staff Development Cadre and the In-service Coordinators. 
Phases lU, IV, and V represent the three major phases believed necessary 
in the actual preparation of all staff. 

Let's now take a look at each phase and some of the steps in more 
detail. In developing an organizational structxire that would be both 
responsive to the needs of the clientele being served and one that would 
provide for clientele iT5>ut in the planning process, we suggested two 
groups be establisned locally and made responsible for the overall planning 
and implementation of the in-service program. These groups were titled the 
Staff Development Cadre and In-Service Cc:>rdinators. 

Phase I Staff Development Cadre 

The cadre as a representative planning and advisory group can contri- 
bute to the professional growth of staff in several ways. As a grovcgy 
their major responsibility shoiad be to help identify the in-service educa- 
tion needs of all project personnel. By studying local needs, they would 
suggest priorities, as well as help the in-service coordinators design 
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programtif to fulfilJL them. Ihey should laso help conduct aooe of the pro- 
grams and help to elicit staff and coimunity support and Involvement. 

Although it wss e^qpected that membership on this ca&mlttee vo^jLLd 
vary from locja educational agency (USA) to I£A, the following categories 
and number of personnel vez^ recocanended: 

1. Career Educaticti Staff - at least the project directors and in- 
service leaders; 

2. Administrators - .four persons: one representing the central admin- 
istrators office, a high school principal, a Junior high school 
principal, and an elementary principal; 

3* Teachers four persons: one representing the teachers associa- 
tions and/or union, and one each ftrom the elementaiy, Junior high, 
and secondary levels; 

k. Counselors - three persons: one each from the elanentary. Junior 
high, and secondaxy levels; and 

5« Consultants - selected representatives from the caaauntty and 
nation including parents, employers, and higher education staff. 

The membership of the Staff Development Cadre was to represent a 
cross section of those vho vould receive in-service education and some of 
the highly respected leaders in the school and community. The cadre would' 
provide leadership for a centrally coordinated program with adequate pro- 
visions for decentralized decision-making regarding specific in-service 
activities within each building. 

Phase n In-service Coordinators 

In Phase II, we suggested that master teachers, from within the pro- 
ject area, be designated as in-service coordinators to work with an 
assigned building or area. Tnese persons are charged with giving leader- 
ship to all phases of the in-service program and serve as liaisons to the 
staff development ^.udre. Even more important, they (the in-service 



coordinators) are readily available to assist staff on a day-to-day basis 
during the instaU.ation phase. It was deterained that, at least during our 
in-service education pilot test efforts, to assure that the program objec- 
tives were realized, one. person along with the principal in each school 
should be responsible for plcnning, coordinating, and program impleoenta* 
vion. The identification and use of local persons as coordinators also 
utUizcs the occumulated wealtSi of knowledge possessed by these persons con- 
cerning personnel and coomunity resources. 

The work of an In-service c(>ordinator generally can be categorized 
into six meaningful functions as shvown in the center of the f oUowing sche- 
matic drawing (Figure 3).^ 
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* tt/ PJ^^P""** by^Dr. Harland San?)8on, Professor of Education. Uhiveraitv 
Of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, whii; serving as a prSJJct ?on«ulJSf^ 
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With the process that has been established, inputs cooe In the way of 
needed resources, services, or information. As the coordinators respond to 
these requests, they draw upon the talents and resources within the school 
district and the coDsnuni-fy in general. 

To help the coordinators prepare for their tasks a special in-service 
program was desired for them. Their in-depth preparation program parallels 
the enrohasis given to Phiases HI, IV, and V of the model. The major differ- 
ence is that the con?>rehension level for. the coordinators imist be higher 
since they are responsible for guiding others in tinderstanding the concepts 
and problems associated with lxi?»lemehting career Bducation. To motivate 
and enthuse others, their commitment to Career Bducation as a viable and 
significant educational thrust, must be at the highest level. 

Phase rn General Orientation of Staff to Career Education 

Phase HI in the sequence provides staff with a general orientation 
to the concept of Career Education and its antecedents. It is designed to 
help the entire stafi* perceive Career -Education as a desirable model for 
piiblic education by providing them the opportunity to share their ideas and 
concerns. The goals of the school-based model of Career Education are 
defined and clarified and questions about the program answered. 

For this general orientation process^ several goals were Identified 
as necessary: 

1. To define career education and to Identify the cfutcomes sought; 

2. To review development of the Conprehenslve Career Education Model 
including the Matrix: 

3. To clarify the roles and responsibilities of cooperating agencies 
(LEA, CVTB, USCE, and state department of education); 
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To explain proceduares used for infusing career education concepts 
and goals into refined cuiricultim units; 

To clarify the roles of school and coosauni'^ personnel; 

6. To e3q)lain program installation and pilot testing procedures; 

?• To review the five siq^port systems and their operations; 

8. To become familiar with procedures and instrumentation for evalu- 
ating CCEH programs; 

9* To develop and maintain positive attitudes toward CCEM; 

10. To obtain staff commitment to participate on the transitional phase 
of the program; and 

11. To help staff perceive career education as an evolutionary devel- 
opmait designed to better motivate and meet the needs of all 
students* 

Phase IV Preparation for Specific Roles 
Phase 17 involves orienting various homogeneous staff groups to their 
specific roles and responsibilities in the Career Education program. In 
this phase, the in-service program is tailored to the unique concerns of 
each of the following staff groupings: administrators, teachers, counse- 
lors, and siqpporb personnel. To provide an example, let's look at the 
teacher part in the process. 

Realizing that in Career Education, the curriculum serves as a major 
vehicle to transport most of the program's goals and objectives, it becomes 
evident that the teacher is the individual. So far the in-service 
program has offered teachers some gaieral information abotxb the Career 
Education concept and the partners involved in its design and ImpleiBentatiQn. 

The task now is to provide further in-service e:xperiences that will 
permit teachers to significantly change student behavior in the classroom* 
The validity of the entire in-service program depends yxpoa whether the 
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changes in the teacher's behavior prodtice more effective classroom learn* 
ing around career develqpment themes « 

This part of the teacher's in-service program labeled "Preparation 
of Installation Teachers for Their .Role,*' is where we identified five 
critical steps necessary to prepare the teachers for their role as an 
installer or in^lementor of Career Ediication* 
Critical Steps to Teachers Role Preparation 

Step 1: Orientaticm to Role of Ciirriculum Ifait Installer ^ Through a 
variety of suggested activities the teachers will gain m tmderstanding of 
the installation technique proposed for the program and the role they will 
play in the effort. Two major goals were identified to be fulfilled: 

1. T6 develop a favorable attitude towards being a curriculum \mit 
installer; and 

2. Tb provide a basic understa^'='* \, of their role in relationship 
to the total Career Educaoion program. 

Step 2: Bi^Depth Tftiderstanding of Specific Curriculum ttiits ^ The 

focus of this esgperience is to introduce teachers to their specific career 

education unit(s), so that th^ may become familiar with their content, 

strategies, and the resources required to deliver the concepts to students. 

Goals for this experience are: 

1. Teachers will become familiar with the teacher's guide and the 
format and structure of the curriculum units; 

2. Teachers will recognize the new content requirements, new instruc* 
tional methods, and resources necessary for installation; and 

3* Teachers will identify the major goals, rationale, and the basic 
content and skills which are emphasized in the unit. 

Step 3: Exploration of Unit and Its Relationship^ to the Total Career 
Development of a Student . While teachers are working with 

students at one stage in their life, it is important that they view how the 
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Career Education experiences they are now having relate to the students* 
total career development process. This experience provides teachers the 
opportunity to recognize the contribution" their discipline can make to the 
total career development of youth. The goals that direct this step include: 

1. Teachers will recognize the part of the total Career Education 
Matrix vhich the unit(s) deliver; 

2. Teachers will recognize the developmental nature of Career Educa- 
tion and see the interrelationships of the cxirriculum units; 

3. Teachers will recognize the Instructional foundations in Career 
Education-that students lack and make provisions to provide them; 
and * 

h. Tteachers will acquire the ability to integrate Career Education 
into the existing curriculum. 

^- Evaluating and Providing Unit Feedback . Teachers wiU serve 
an important role in validating the Career Education curriculum being 
tested. They must become familiar with the instruments they will use; 
they need to understand the rationale for them and realize the contribu- 
tion they make in the .development of Career Education. Specific goals for 
this step include: 

1. Develcr.Ang an understanding of the need for and use of evaluation 
data; and 

2. Familiarizing teachers with the evaluation instruments and pro- 
cedures for their use. 

5: liidividual Needs Assessment , staff at this point know 
what is required to implement and evaluate the Career Education unit(s) 
in their classrooms. They may now need assistance in acquiring new know- 
ledge, skills, or resources to successfully implement them. At this point 
they should be given the opportunity to assess themselves in relationship 
to their new roles and responsibilities. A careful assessment by each 
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staff member should result in a more relevant and individually tailored 
staff development program. A process has been established whexeby staff 
can ccHnmunicate with the in-service cdordinators regarding theili* needs. 
Needs are classified into broad categories as follows: 
Unit Related 

1. Content 

2. Strategies-Methods (instructional, administrative, guidance) 

3. Resources (acquisition, development, trtilization) 
Non-Unit Related 

1. Community involvement 

2. Career information 

3* G^iidance and counseling support 
h. Evaluation -techniques 
5. Piroil data 

With this request system (See Attachments A, B, C, D, for suggested 
forms) the in-service coordinator can identify needs immediately and respond 
accordingly. 

Phase V Continuing Staff Development Activities 
The in-service activities to this point have given staff the initial 
competencies to begin to implement their role in Career Education. We all 
Imowy as educators, that the task of professional development is a dynamic, 
long-term activity, involving a continuing response to assessed staff needs. 

In most cases this individually tailored ongoing in-service program 
will be the most demanding and time consuming task. It will demand the 
development and coordination of numerous large groxrp, small groi^), and 
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ind^^ridually designed in-service programs and materials. If professional 
staff development is individually tailored and continually revised (based 
upon the self-assessment), a great deal of planning and coordination wiU 
be required on the part of the in-service coordinators as well as the par- 
ticipants. 

This portion of the program is designed to be flexible in its sche- 
duling, resources and emphasis. Its direction will come directly from 
staff requests for assistance. 

Ways of meeting these individually cited needs will include self- 
instructional packets, resource persons, resource centers, and programmed 
instructional modules. Besides using the newest individual or self -learn- 
ing techniques, a variety of small grcnxp mini-sessions, will he utilized 
to provide maximum opportunities for exchanging ideas and for revealing 
and reviewing new learning experiences. Six goals express the intent of 
this very important step in the staff development process. 

1. Insure that all. staff, who are involved with the delivery of Career 
Education, are continually informed of the rationale and methods 

of INFUSING career education into the existing program. 

2. Provide needed assistance to staff regarding any new career educa- 
tion CONTENT that is being built into the program. 

3. Provide ongoing needed assistance to become competent in UTILIZINGr 
specific TEICHNIQUES being designed within the program. 

Provide information about the RESOURCES that are available and 
opportunities to develop needed materials that do not exist. 

5. Provide time and setting to interface with other staff to exchange 
knowledge, ppiniona and questions during the implementation phase. 

6. Keep staff advised as to SUPPORT PROGRAMS or MATERIALS that will 
assist them in meeting • their instructional objectives. 

A professional would not try to design a staff development program 
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with the goal of changing people. To even attempt such vould be arrogant 
and presxiraptive. Rather, staff development programs designed for career 
education can and must help people change—change their perceptions towards: 
!• The changing goals of education - Career Education; 

2. The role of the classroom, home, school, and community; 
3# The curriculum content needed for relevance; 

h. The instructional, counseling, and guidance strategies needed; 

3. The relationship of the classroom and the community; and 
6. The role of career development in education. 

In summarizing the approach we're using at The Center with our Career 
Education Model, I would like to leave you with a set of general opera- 
tional considerations for a staf i development program. 

Our program design takes into aocount the fact that situations and 
personnel differ so much that a prescription, should such he desirable, is 
not possible regarding specific procedures. However, experimentation in 
recent years well as our present attempts and findings provides a* basis 
for some useful criteria. 

1. Administration and board policy support for staff development 
must be evident. 

2. The program rationale and objectives must be stated clearly; there 
must be an obvious relationshijp between what staff are presently 
doings and what is to transpire. 

3. Professional and support staff members must know how and when to 
participate and relate to the program. 

h. There must be adequate amounts and coordination of the materials 
to be used. This is necessary to maximize understanding and mini- 
mize personal risk. 

5* Relevance and realism for all staff is necessary. 
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6. A reasonable plan for the achievement of the desired ob;Jectives 
must include short and long-range goals, time^fraaes, stated man- 
agement expectations and interventionsV and processes for profrram 
modification. 

; 7. Leadership and role responsibilities for all staff members should 
be clearly defined. 

8. Communication flow and feedback must be a part of the process and 
program. 

9. There must be time for change, time for development, and time • 
within the priority hours for in-service activities. 

10. Sxrpport and modification must be observable in all components of 
the program. A single change or thrust will be rejected or iso- 
lated by the routine, ongoing practices, and procedures. Profes- 
sional and personalized staff development programs must be sys- 
temic as well as systematic. 

To date no magic formula has been developed by which national priori- 
ties or instructional improvements can become operational in our schools. 
As an institution at the crossroads of every significant movement, schools 
are subject to multiple and often contradictory values. Both the desire 
to change and the reluctance to change are always with us. These factors, 
and others combine to make staff development for any consequential change 
a formidable challenge. 

This is a challenge to all of us. No one person is adequate to the 
task. Needed is a consortium of effort, from aU sectors and subsystems 
of education, each operating according to the responsibilities assigned, 
each supporting the total effort in the most effective way. 
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Attachment A 



RESOURCE CHECKLIST 
(To be Submitted to In-Service Coordinator) 



Name. 
Date 



Room 



^ Grade 



Unit Title 



Date Unit Will Be Implemented 





RESOURCES 


Lessons 
Where Used 


Place Lesson No* in Spaces Which 
Describe Assisunce Desired 






Acq** 


Dev.** 




u 












2. 












3. 












4* 












5* 












6. 












7* 












8. 
























10. 












11. 












12. 












\y 












14. 












15. 













* Acquiring • assistance is desired in obtaining the resources indicated 

♦ ♦ Developing - assistance is desired in developing the resources indicated 

* Utilising • assistance is desired in utilizing the resource? indicated 



Attachment B 



co^^^£^^r CHECKLIST 

(To be Submitted to In-Service Coordinator) 



Name 



Date 



Rt>oni 



Unit Title 



Date Unit WiJt Be Implemented 





CONTmr AREAS 


Wlicrc Ufcd 


Phui" l.csson No. In 
S|ucc> Witcrc A*\i> 


I. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 








11. 








12. 








13. 








14. 








15. 








16. 
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Attachment C 



STRATEGIES CHECKLIST 
(To be Submicccd to In-Service Coordinator) 



l>4tC 



Km>m 



t.itit Title 



ERLC 



IXice Unit WiJI Be Implemented 





STRATEOIES OR TASKS 


WlKTe Un^d 


Pl;ur Uamiii Nm In 
S|MceN Where Anm> 
t;i»ce h Desired * 


I. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








jiO. 








U. 








12. 








13. 








14. 








15. 
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Attachment D 



CfeNEKAL ASSISTANCE RBQUEST * 
(Tu bv Submitted Co ln<Service Coordinacur} 



N,Miii' . 



Ruuni . 



I wi>uld like tUe folluwmg auisCancc, matcfi«5. information, or services: (Docribc iit sufficient 
detail JO that further clarification will noc be needed.) 



When is the above needed: Date and/or time 



FOR COORDINATOR NOTES 

Available in the building? YES NO Immediate action? YES. 

Hiv thi< been rcijucsted by other staff? Vg.<i Mn 
What action is to be takiii? 



NO- 



When wa^ action uken andciHiipletcd? Date and time. 



Tins form ^ould be used to communicate to your in-scivice coordinator any other concerns (not 
jJready speciried in Forms 1-3) you may have regarding your role in the career education program, 
that may arise as you implement this unit. Additional copies of this form should be reproduced as 
needed. 



ERLC 



